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Vor allem mag die Kraft des weltumfangenden Ringes die deutBchen 
Herzen zusammenschmieden in dieser furchtbar welterschiitternden Zeit. 
Sie nmss aufbrennen nnd auf zehren, was klein und selbstisch ist, sich an- 
klammern an das Grosse, AUgemeine. Sie muss das Ich, „den dunklen 
Deepoten" toten^ und die heilige Sache liber die Person stellen. Beispiel- 
loser Mut, nnsagbare Anfopferung, Mannszncht und Selbstzucht gewinnen 
unsere Schlacliten gegen zehnfach iiberlegene Feinde, kann nicht ein glei- 
eher Geist auch uns beleben, dass wir den Genossen diesseits wie jenseits 
des Meeres die Hande entgegenstrecken und rufen : Einer liir alle ; alle flir 
einen ! So sind wir ein einig Volk von Briidern, sind 
Die Kinder des Einges ! — 



Outside Readiitg as an important Factor in Modern 
Language Instruction* 

By A. KenngoU, A. M., Grover Cleveland High Seiiool, St. Louis, Mo. 

My own experience as well as the experience of a number of col- 
leagues, is evidence of the fact that the more use we make of the Outside 
Beading Method, the more we become convinced of its undeniable value, of 
its far reaching and indeed lasting beneficial influence. I have had occasion 
before to point out how great these advantages are, and how the majority 
of pupils are not only willing, but even enthusiastic about the subject. If, 
however, any further proof is needed, I might relate an experience which, 
especially in the last few years, became very pronounced. 

There is every year a number of graduates who come back for some 
additional work. If they have had four years of German or French, this 
work cannot be pursued by them any further, but very frequently they 
come to me and ask for outside reading books, which they read now, with- 
out receiving any credit, entirely for their own pleasure and satisfaction. 
Other pupils, who, owing to some irregularity in their pro.gram, must omit 
a term or two in their language work, continue nevertheless their outside 
reading without being asked to do so, in order to keep in touch with the 
subject, having learned by their own experience how great the advantages 
of such a procedure are. Even pupils who have left school, either before 
completing their course, or as graduates, come back sometimes to call for 
books, or, perhaps more frequently, to ask me to recommend to them some 
books which they may get at the Public Library. And yet, these are only 
cases which can be observed directly from my desk in the school room. Are 
there not others, too, which pass unnoticed and which will never be brought 
to our attention, or at least only by chance and at very rare occasions ? 

One incident, which occured only a few days ago, would point strongly 
in that direction. That day I boarded a street car to go down town. After 
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1 had taken my seat, I noticed, a little ahead of me, a young lady who was 
reading a book which looked very much like a German book, as indeed it 
was. When, somewhat later, she turned her head halfway round, I recog- 
nized a former pupil, who graduated, I believe, two years ago. Before 
leaving the car I spoke to her and learned to my great Joy and satisfaction 
that she has been reading German as a pastime and recreation ever since 
the days of "Outside Eeading/^ 

Of course, we must realize fully that only a small percentage of the 
pupils will go on in one or the other of the ways just described, since many 
of them go to college, others to work, some may lose their interei^t entirely, 
and 80 on; but that it is done at all, and that it is done rather frequently, 
seems to me a better testimony as to the great value of the Outside Eeading 
Method than anything else I can think of. 

To secure such results, however, we must first of all win the children's 
good will and enthusiasm while they are still in school. We must realize 
that, while "Torquato Tasso'^ for example, might be very interesting to us 
as teachers and adults, as scholars, if you please, the same book could not 
possibly be enjoyed and appreciated by boys and girls of sixteen. They 
prefer, if they are at all healthy, normal youngsters, something much less 
remote, something that has a resemblance, at least, to their own experiences 
and to their own conditions and ideas of life. 

I cannot lay enough emphasis upon the fact that the thing to be con- 
sidered above ever3rthing else, must be the sphere of interest of the pupils. 
We must go back, ten, twenty, even thirty years, as the case may be, and 
must put ourselves in their place, remember our own experiences at their 
age, and must show, indeed, a sympathetic and friendly understanding of 
their likes and dislikes as well as of their difficulties and labors. The pu- 
pils should be given only such books as are bound to stimulate, to encourage 
and to help them. This is the vital point of the problem. If we fail, we 
have made mistakes right here ; if we succeed, it is a sure sign that we have 
understoood the pupils' condition, their pleasures and their needs. 

Since my first article on Outside Reading appeared, I have been asked 
quite frequently for more detailed information and for recommendation 
of books. Some teachers frankly spoke of their failure to get the pupils 
interested, and were eager to find out what could be the cause of their dis- 
appointment. When they mentioned some of the books they had given to 
the pupils, it could be seen at once were the trouble was. They had given 
them good books indeed, first class literature without question, books high- 
ly interesting to themselves and probably to all of us, but books that chil- 
ren, boys and girls of sixteen, could not enjoy any more than the average 
businees-man can enjoy Kant's "Kritik der reinen Vemunft," or Richard 
Wagner's ^Tristan und Isolde". 

The purpose to get the pupils acquainted with the best of our German 
and French literature is undoubtedly very laudable and very excellent, and 
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it car^ be done successfully, if it is done cautiously and patiently. More 
frequently^ however, we succeed in killing right off and for ever, all interest 
in the pupils, closing to them for all times the doors to European culture 
and thought; and this not only in connection with the outside reading 
work, but very often, even more frequently, I should say, with the kind of 
texts we are using in our classes, particularly with the kind of introduc- 
tions and notes these editions contain, and with our school grammars as 
well as with the special editions for prose composition, which, since they 
kill and must kill, can properly be called criminal. 

We, in the high schools, are, and ought to be, primarly language 
teachers. The object of the Outside Reading Method is thus to help»the 
pupils in their language work. It is not, and should never be made, a 
course in literature. We do not need, and, indeed, we do not want to give 
the pupils dime novels nor anytihng else of that order, but we must not 
give them, by any means, such books as require a considerable maturity of 
mind, a rather extended experience in life, a perfectly developed sense for 
aesthetics, and a deep insight into psychological processes. 

Gradually we may lead the pupil to literature, and if, right at the be- 
ginning, we gain his confidence by adjusting our ideals to his demands and 
needs, he will follow us very willingly wherever we wish to lead him. We 
can then, in the more advanced grades, quite readily introduce him into 
the field of literature, or, at least, prepare liim in such a way, that, when 
he is ready to concern himself with literature, the difiiculties of language 
will be no handicap to him; but never should we begin with giving him 
heavy and difiicult literature at the expense of his language work. 

Of course, we realize that pupils are not all alike and that they differ 
widely in their tastes and ambitions; but in the long course of years in 
which I have, with advantage, employed the Outside Reading Method, ex- 
perimenting and observing, tabulating and recording, I saw emerging from 
the mass of material, a certain number of books which seem to be particu- 
larly suitable and popular, and which, if used in their proper order, keep- 
ing closely in step with the pupiPs development, have never failed to pro- 
duce the desired results. From these, several graded lines might be ax- 
ranged, of which I shall give one for boys and one for girls, assuming that 
the teachers who wish to introduce this system, would welcome such sug- 
gestions for a start. 

Giving these graded lines, however, 1 call special attention to the fact 
that they will work only if one book after the other is read in the order 
indicated, and that omissions or substitutions would be likely to impair the 
desired results. The beginning of these lines would normally fall into the 
latter part of the second year, the end, within the limits of the fourth year 
or of a postgraduate course. 
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Graded List for Boys. 

Spyii, I Moiii der Geissbub Heath & Co. 

Bolt, N Peterli am Lift Heath & Co. 

Lohuieyer, J. ... Der Geissbub von Engelberg Heath & Co. 

Hosegger, P Der Lex von Gutenhag Heath & Co. 

Bluthgen, V Das Peterle von Nurnberg Heath & Co. 

Bernhard, W. . . Der Weg zum Gllick Heath & Co. 

Zschokke, H. ... Der zerbrochene Krug Ginn & Co. 

Gerstacker, F. . . Germelshausen Ginn or Heath. 

Wildenbruch, E. Das edle Blut Heath & Co. 

Wildenbruch, E. Neid Heath & Co. 

Verne, J Die Reise urn die Welt in 80 Tagen. Stechert & Co., N. Y. 

Marryat, Kapt . Sigismund Riistig Stechert & Co., N. Y. 

Marryat, Kapt. . Der fliegende Hollander Stechert & Co., N. Y. 

Bulwer, E. L. . . Die letzten Tage von Pompeji Stechert & Co., N. Y. 

Schiller, Fr Die Jungfrau von Orleans SchSninghs Textausgaben 

Niemann, A Pieter Maritz Velhagen & Klasing. 

Kleist, H. V Prinz von Homburg Otto Hendel, Halle. 

Worishoffer, S. . Die Diamanten des Peruaners Velhagen & Klasing. 

Schiller, Fr Don Carlos Schoninghs Textausgaben 

Worishoffer, S. . Onnen Visser A^elhagen & Klasing. 

Schiller, Fr Maria Stuart Otto Hendel, Halle. 

Niemann, A Das Geheimnis der Mumie Velhagen & Klasing. 

Lessing, G. E. . . Nathan der Weise Stechert & Co., N. Y. 

Werner, E St. Michael Stechert & Co., N. Y. 

Hebbel, P Agnes Bernauer Otto Hendel, Halle. 

Werner, E Freie Bahn Stechert & Co., N. Y. 

Ibsen, H Ein Volksfeind Otto Hendel, Halle. 

Werner, E Gebannt und erlost Stechert & Co., N. Y. 

Ludwig, O Der Erbforster Hendel or Aschendorf. 

Werner, E Fata Morgana Stechert & Co., N. Y. 

Grillparzer, F. . . Die Ahnfrau Aschendorf, Miinster. 

Marlitt, E Tm Schilliiigshof Union Deutsche 

Verlagsgesellschaft. 

Schiller, Fr Die Braut von Messina Schoninghs Textausgaben 

Werner, E Hexengold Stechert & Co., N. Y. 

Ibsen, H Sttitzen der Gesellschaft Otto Hendel, Halle. 

Dahn, Felix Ein Kampf um Rom Heath & Co. 

Sudermann, H. . Teja Heath or Holt. 

Ernst, O Flachsmann als Erzieher Ginn & Co. 

Meyer, C. F Jtirg Jenatsch Heath k Co. 

Schiller, Fr Walleustein Schoninghs Textausgaben 

Graded List for Girls, 

Spyri, J Moni der Geissbub Heath & Co. 

Spyri, J Rosenresli Heath & Co. 

Bolt, N Peterli am Lift Heath & Co. 

Lohmeyer, J. ... Der Geissbub von Engelberg Heath & Co. 

Zschokke, H. . . . Der zerbrochene Krug Ginn & Co. 

Gerstacker, P. . . Germelshausen Ginn or Heath. 

Heys€\ Paul Die Blinden Holt & Co. 

Niese, Ch Das Dreigespann Stechert & Co. 
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Schanz, Frieda . .Rottraut und Use f:;te<*hert & Co. 

Rartner, E Als Stiitze der Hausfrau S tocher t & Co. 

Uartner, E Pension und Elternhaus , Stecbert & Co. 

Helm, C Die Geseliwister Leonard Stecliert & Co. 

Hartner, E Liclit und Schatten ?«tecliert & Co. 

Helm, C Unsere Selekta Stechert & Co. 

Marlitt, E Das Geheimnis der alten Mamsell.. Stechert & Co. 

Marlitt, E Goldelse Union Deutsche 

Verlagsgesellschaft. 
Marlitt, E Reichsgrafin Gisela Union Deutsche 

Verlagsgesellschaft. 

Schiller, Fr Die Jungfrau von Orleans Schoninghs Textausgaljen 

Marlitt, E Im Schillingshof Stechert & Co. 

Schiller, Fr Maria Stuart Schoninghs Textausgaben 

Marlitt, E Die zweite Frau Stechert & Co. 

Grillparzer, F. . . Die Ahnfrau Aschendorf , Miinster. 

Zobeltitz, F. V. . . Das Ileiratsjahr Engelhorn. 

Hebbel, F Agnes Bernauer Hendel. 

Zobeltitz, F. V. . . Der Backfischkasten Engelhorn. 

Ibsen, H Ein Yolksf eind Hendel. 

Werner, E Gebannt und erlost Stechert & Co. 

Ludwig, O Der Erbforster Aschendorf, Miinster. 

Heimburg Ein armes Mildchen Stechert & Co. 

Schiller, Fr Die Braut von Messina Schoninghs Textausgaben 

Werner, E St. Michael Stechert & Co. 

Werner, E Fata Morgana Stechert & Co. 

Heimburg, W. . . Um f remde Schuld Stechert & Co. 

Werner, E Freie Bahn Stechert & Co. 

Dahn, F .Ein Kampf um Rom Heath & Co. 

Sudermann, H. . .Teja Heath or Holt. 

Zobeltitz, F. v. . .Die arme Prinzessin Engelhorn. 

Ibsen, H Stlitzen der Gesellschaft Hendel. 

Meyer, C. F Jiirg Jenatsch Heath & Co. 

Grillparzer, F. . . Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen . Hendel. 

If^ after experimenting for more than ten years^ I have succeeded in 
establishing a fairly satisfactory library for my language classes^ I owe it 
largely to the courteous assistance and substantial support of the St. Louis 
Public Library in one case^ and to the generous response of the pupils in 
Saginaw, Michigan, in the other. And yet, it must be said that, in spite 
of all this help and willingness, the work has been slow and difl&cult, for, 
many of the books ordered from catologs or advertisments, the only means 
at our command up to the present time, did not prove to be just as useful 
as might have been expected, and once bought, they could, of course, hardly 
be discarded unless wholly undesirable. 

It seems by far more difficult, to get, with limited means, the right 
kind of books, than it is to get the pupils interested and to secure their 
eo-operation. The difficulty to get suitable books for boys is much greater 
than that to get the right books for girls. You will notice that, in my 
list for boys, I had to include some translations, which, in itself is not 
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recommendable, but which had to be done, because I have not succeeded, 
so far, in finding for that stage, just equally interesting books, entirely 
German in spirit. The best books for boys, published in Gtermany, are so 
long, sometimes five hundred to eight hundred pages, that it takes rather 
courageous boys to tackle the proposition, a rather courageous teacher, too, 
to hand them out to them. But these books are accepted nevertheless, and 
with less obstinacy than one would expect, especially if you promise the boy 
to give him afterward a very short book of some forty of fifty pages. But 
these inducements are by no means always necessary, and some of the l<Hig 
books get to be so popular that pupils will ask for them, disregarding com- 
pletely their size. 

It is thus with regard to the selection of books, and to the means of 
obtaining them in sufficient number, that the teacher finds himself most 
frequently haudicaped, and very often discouraged. This difficulty, how- 
ever, can be eliminated, I should think, with the help of our Public lib- 
raries, if a reasonable number of teachers are interested and desirous of 
establishing in their schools the Outside Beading Method. 

At the request of a number of teachers I have concerned myself very 
intensely with this problem, and I can now, I believe, make some sugges- 
tions which might help to develop a plan for co-operation and central- 
ization : 

If one or the other of our Public Libraries, or possibly the Lehrer- 
seminar would be willing to act as bureau of information and as recording 
and exchange office, the teachers who have had some experience with out- 
side reading, could send the names of such books to the exchange office, as 
they felt absolutely certain would secure the desired results. 

Such information could be kept on file, and printed lists might be 
published from time to time, giving the title of the book, the names of the 
author and the publisher or importer, the number of pages, the price, the 
year for which it is most suitable, the name of the teacher who recommends 
the book, together with the name of the school he represents, and an indi- 
cation whether the book is particularly good for boys, girls, or for both. — 
Thus, one item on the list given out by the exchange office, might appear 
in a form similar to this : 

Mese, Ch., Das Dreigespann, 356 pages, Stechert & Co., N. Y., 3d 
year, $1.35, for girls, Mr. Th. Schick, McKinley High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Upon request, this list could be sent to the teacher who makes an in- 
quiry, either at a nominal fee, so as to avoid abuse and to cover the expen- 
ses, or, entirely free of charge, whichever the exchange office might prefer. 
It would, of course, be reasonable to expect, that teachers, who ask for such 
services, would also be willing to send in their recommendations, and that 
they would, after having given the books recommended a thoro trial, in- 
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form the person in charge of these records whether or not they have proven 
satisfactory. — Such lists could be published separately for German, 
French and Spanish, and could be revised, say once or twice a year. 

In addition to this, the exchange office might order for examination, 
at the request of a teacher, books which axe not included in the recom- 
mended lists as outlined above, but which, judging from catalogs or other 
sources, the teacher thinks would bring good results. These books, after 
being returned by the examining teacher, could be kept on special shelves, 
and lists of such books could also be sent, upon request, to teachers who 
are interested. 

The next thing to be considered would be the difficult problem, dif- 
ficult at least from a financial point of view, of getting the books for the 
pupils. I doubt that there are many schools that will furnish them, even 
tho they may furnish all the other material necessary for the work, includ- 
ing free text books. 

With regard to this, I can do more than oflEer mere suggestions, I am 
in a position to describe what is actually done, and can give you an outline 
of the working plan under which the St. Louis Public Library renders such 
very valuable services : 

At the beginning of each year this library sends to the schools, upon 
request of the teachers, the number of books needed for the outside reading 
work. If the books are on hand, they will be sent without much delay or 
red tape, and can be kept at the same school during the entire year, with 
the understanding that they are to be used for circulation among the 
pupils. 

If the teacher desires new books which are not on hand, and his de- 
mands are reasonable and not too frequent, the library is generally willing 
to order them, and to turn them over to the school as soon as they are re- 
ceived. If for one reason or another such books cannot be ordered, the 
library very liberally allows the teacher to choose from the regular shelves 
such other books as might be suitable for the purpose. If these books, then, 
prove to be serviceable, special copies for the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment will be ordered. At the end of the school year all the books are called 
for and returned to the library ; and from month to month a report is sent 
to the librarian, indicating the number of books read by the pupils during 
that period, for which purpose the teacher receives special printed postal 
cards, thus reducing this clerical work to a hardly noticeable minimum. — 
The control of the circulation and the method of handling the books, is 
left entirely to the teacher, and so enables him to use his library in every 
respect to the best advantage of the pupils. 

Such advantages are indeed a great help, and highly encouraging to 
tie teachers ; and, if the pupils are not antagonized by too hard a reading 
material, the whole system works to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. 
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To this end, however, it is advisable to let the pupils have their own way 
as much as possible, and within reasonable limits, particularly with regard 
to the selection of books. 

My pupils feel perfectly free to return books in which they cannot, or 
think they cannot, get interested. Of course, I tell them to be patient, and 
read at least two or three chapters before they give up. I tell them, too, 
that with the characters in the story, it is much as it is with our associates 
in life : first we must get acquainted with them, and must know them a 
little before we can get very much interested in their welfare and their 
personalities. I tell them also that some authors begin frequently with 
accounts and descriptions which strike a sympathetic chord in the nati/ue 
reader, and which, being unfamiliar to them, make the reading at first a 
little harder, but, that this is, in most cases, only a kind of introduction, 
not kept up thru-out the story. On the other hand, I make them feel that 
I realize fully that people differ largely in their tastes, and that I do not 
expect them to get interested in a book simply because other pupils like it, 
or because it has a reputation as a classic. 

Giving them such an informal talk some time at the beginning of the 
school year, is no waste of time ; and, indeed, we might well sacrifice a part 
of a recitation period for that purpose, advising them also horn to read these 
books ; for, left to themselves, they will get at it in an entirely wrong way, 
thus spoiling the desired effect completely, and without warning to us, who 
wonder what is the matter if the pupils get discouraged in spite of the best 
reading material. So, I consider it very important to tell them that they 
should read these books rapidly and easily as tho they were in English, and 
not with the help of a vocabulary or dictionary. Their aim should be to 
grasp the general idea of the story rather than the exact meaning of each 
word. If they do not get much out of it, I advise them to read each chap- 
ter, and, if necessary, the whole story over again, and, this time, a little 
more slowly. Invariably they are themselves quite surprised to find out 
that, without having looked up any word, they understand so much more 
the second time than the first. — They might also be encouraged to read 
much at a time, perhaps over Sunday, and not to start reading when they 
know that they cannot keep at it for more than a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that, according to the above, import- 
ed editions should be used in preference to editions with English notes and 
vocabularies. The Outside Reading Method is based upon learning by 
context, by association of ideas, by using nothing more than common sense. 
— How many words of our own native language did we not learn in this 
way ! How many, by reading books in foreign languages and so on. As 
we have all had considerable experience of our own in this matter, further 
comment on the subject is unnecessary, for it may be readily seen that this 
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kind of work, used to its beet advantage, must follow closely the lines of 
the Krect Method. 

In conclusion, let me sum up with what might be called the ten com- 
mandments for outside reading : 

I. The teacher must consider at all times, and above everything else, 
the sphere of interest of the pupils. 

II. Never give out books which are too diflScult with regard to vo- 
cabulary and diction. 

III. Books selected for the pupils must, as much as possible, deal 
with modern life and everyday experiences. 

IV. Imported books, and books without vocabulary should be pre- 
ferred whenever they are obtainable, also foreign school editions, and books 
edited along the lines of the Direct Method. 

V. Let pupils, as much as possible, choose their own books. 

VI. The teacher should have read himself all the books in bis cir- 
culating library, so that he can talk with the pupils about them. 

VII. Give the pupils only clean and nicely bound books. 

VIII. Never force a pupil to read a book which he does not want to 
read. 

IX. Avoid all books containing dialect. 

X. Give the pupils ample opportunity to criticise the books they have 
read, and order new books with due regard to such criticism. 



Berichte und Notizen. 



I. Korrespondenzen. 



Chicago. ten. Ein Jahr spSter war dieae Zahl 

Nach dem eben von unserem deuU s<*hon auf 83 Schulen und 13,507 SchG- 
sclien Superintendenten verdffentlich- ler gestiegen ; im Febniar 1914 anf 103 
ten Halhjahreshericht belftuft sich die Schulen und 17,994 Schtiler. Im Sep- 
Zahl der in den Elementarschulen am tember des Vorjahres vermehrte sich 
deutschen Unterricht teilnehmenden ^ieee Zahl auf 121 Schulen und 18,732 
Kinder auf 20,813, was eine Zunahme Kinder, und heute sind es 138 Schulen 
von 2,081 Schtilem vom vorigen Seme- ^nd 20,813 Kinder. Im Laufe des letz- 
ster bedeutet. Berticksichtigt man, dass ten Jahres ist der deutsche Unterricht 
nur die Z^glinge der vier oheren Klas- also in 29 Schulen neu eingeftihrt wor- 
sen zur Teilnahme an den deutschen den. 

Stunden berechtigt Bind und dass diese Dieser Erfolg berechtigt zu den 
Klassen von rund 100,000 Kindem be- sch()nsten Hoffnungen. In der H&lfte 
sucht werden, so ergibt sich, dass heute a Her hiesigen Volksschulen ist nun der 
rund 20 Prozent aller zum deutschen deutsche Unterricht bereits eingefttbrt. 
Unterricht berechtigten an diesem teil- Das Ziel des Deutschtums muss aber 
nehmen. sein, ihn in samtlichen Schulen einge- 

Vor vier Jahren, als Herr Schmid- filhrt zu sehen. Wird der Sieg Detitsch- 
hofer sein Amt als Leiter des deutschen lands auch in dieser Hinsicht bel uns 
Unterrichtes antrat, waren es 53 Schu- einen wohltatigen Einfluss austiben? 
len, in denen 7,806 Kinder Deutsch lem- Wlrd das sprachkenntnislose aroerika- 



